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1974-75  School  Calendar 


AUGUST 

26  Monday  Faculty  In-Service 

Training 

30  Friday  Last  day  of  In-Service 

Training 

SEPTEMBER 

3  Tuesday  Teachers  Report  in 

(Travel  Day) 

4  Wednesday    Classes  Begin 

OCTOBER 

23  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

Home  (Long  Weekend) 

24  Thursday  Teachers'  Convention 

25  Friday    Teachers'  Convention 

28  Monday    Children  Travel  Back 

29  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

NOVEMBER 

8  Friday   End  of  First  Quarter 

15  Friday    Report  Cards  Out  to 

Parents 

27  Wednesday  Children  Travel 

Home  for  Thanksgiving 

DECEMBER 

1  Sunday  Children  Travel  Back 

2  Monday    Classes  Resume 

19  Thursday  Christmas  Dress 

Rehearsal  (7:30  P.M.) 

20  Friday   . . .  .  Christmas  Program 

(7:30  P.M.) 

21  Saturday    Christmas  Vacation 

Begins 


JANUARY 

5  Sunday  Children  Travel  Back 

6  Monday  Classes  Resume 

24  Friday  End  of  First  Semester 

31  Friday   Report  Cards  Out  to 

Parents 

FEBRUARY 

13  Thursday  Children  Travel 

Home  (Long  Weekend) 

14  Friday    Teacher  Visitation  Day 

17  Monday   Children  Travel  Back 

18  Tuesday  Classes  Resume 


MARCH 

27  Thursday 


Children  Travel 
Home  for  Easter 


APRIL 

1  Tuesday  Children  Travel  Back 

1  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

4  Friday    End  of  Third  Quarter 

11  Friday  Report  Cards  Out  to 

Parents 


MAY 

26  Monday 


Play  Day 


JUNE 

6 
6 

6 
6 
7 


Friday    Last  Day  of  School 

Friday    Awards  Assembly, 

1:30  P.M. 

Friday   Students  Travel  Home 

Friday    Teachers  Check  Out 

Saturday    Teachers  Check  Out 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Wednesday,  7:30 
p.m.,  except  on  the  night  of  PTHA  meeting. 

Cub  Scouts  meet  by  respective  group  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights, 
6:30. 


Girl  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday,  7  p.m. 
Brownies  meet  every  Thursday  at  4:00  p.m. 
Junior  N.A.D.  meets  every  third  Thursday. 
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Meef  Our  New  Staff 


Charles  "Bill"  Davis 

Bill  is  from  Denver,  Colorado,  but  con- 
siders himself  a  Montanan,  having  lived 
here  from  1967  to  1970.  During  that  time 
he  was  a  teacher  in  the  department  for  the 
hearing  impaired.  He  received  his  B.A.  in 
Education  of  the  Deaf  from  the  University 
of  Northern  Colorado  in  1967.  Leaving  Mon- 
tana in  1970,  Bill,  his  wife,  Rosanne  and  old- 
est son,  John,  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington. 
While  in  Seattle  Bill  was  a  counselor  at 
Seattle  Community  College  in  the  Program 
for  the  Deaf  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  he  worked  on  his  master's  degree  in 
Guidance  ad  Counseling  at  Seattle  Univer- 
sity, receiving  it  in  June  of  1973. 

Bill  returned  to  our  school  in  September  of 
1973  as  a  counselor.  He  is  currently  the 
scoutmaster  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop  here  at 
our  school.  He  enjoys  an  occasional  fishing 
or  camping  trip  with  his  family  which  now 
includes  another  son,  Matthew,  who  was 
born  in  Seattle. 


Mary  Louise  Meiers 

Housemother,  Older  Girls 


Darwin  Younggren 

Darwin  C.  Younggren  was  born  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Minnesota.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Faribault  and  marticulated  at 
Gallaudet  College,  with  a  bachelor's  degree. 

After  graduation  from  Gallaudet,  Darwin 
followed  the  advice  "Go  West,  Young  Man," 
and  landed  a  printing  instructor's  position 
at  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
After  seven  years  of  teaching  printing,  he  left 
to  work  for  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

After  25  years  in  the  printing  trade,  Darwin 
finds  counseling  and  working  with  deaf  chil- 
dren challenging  but  more  interesting  and 
rewarding.  Currently  this  is  his  second  year 
as  counselor-tutor  in  the  child-care  services 
and  guidance.  In  addition  to  his  duties,  he 
is  an  advisor  to  the  Junior  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf. 

Darwin  married  a  Montana  girl,  Gladys 
Wieferich,  an  alumnus  of  our  school.  They 
have  three  sons,  Ken,  20,  Rodney,  18,  and 
Andrew,  11,  and  one  daughter,  Cheryl,  8. 


Ernest  Bateman 

Housefather,  Older  Boys 


Continued  on  Page  Two 
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Susan  Reovley 

Susan  F.  Reavley,  native  of  Great  Falls, 
graduated  from  Great  Falls  High  School  and 
attended  College  of  Great  Falls  where  she 
earned  her  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sociology. 

Susan  did  some  graduate  work  at  Hunter 
College  and  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  New  York  City. 

She  has  worked  at  Powell  County  High 
School  in  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  as  a  Home- 
School  coordinator  working  with  potential 
high  school  dropouts. 

For  three  years  prior  to  assuming  her  posi- 
tion as  housemother  of  small  boys  at  our 
school,  Susan  was  in  New  York  City  as  an 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Encampment 
for  Citizenship,  working  with  high  school 
students  in  6-week  summer  programs 
throughout  the  U.S. 


Gordon  Chibroski 

Housefather,  Small  Boya 


Sheri  Eckhardt 

Sheri  Eckhardt,  a  native  Montanan,  was 
born  in  Billings.  She  attended  our  school  and 
upon  graduation,  she  entered  Gallaudet 
College  where  she  received  her  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Library  Science  with  a  minor 
in  Mathematics.  During  her  years  in  Gal- 
laudet College,  she  served  in  the  college 
library. 

This  is  Sheri's  first  year  as  a  housemother 
of  the  little  girls. 


Diana  Wyatt 

Diana  Wyatt  is  a  Virginian,  in  transit  by 
choice  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  She 
received  her  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 
from  Radford.  She  taught  science  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  schools  in  Okinawa 
and  team  taught  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

She  has  a  Master  in  Counseling  from  Nia- 
gara University.  Working  with  the  deaf  is 
a  new  and  very  pleasing  eperience  for  her. 

Diana  and  her  husband  love  Montana — 
the  people  and  land. 
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Total  Development  Is  Goal 
In  Deaf-Blind  Program 

By  June  Miller 

Director,  Montana  Deaf-Blind  Program 


Due  to  the  rubella  epidemic  of  1964-65  a 
great  number  of  children  in  the  United  States 
were  born  deaf-blind.  Because  there  were 
so  few  educational  programs  for  these  chil- 
dren the  federal  government  set  aside  a 
certain  amount  of  money  under  ESEA  Title 
Vl-c  to  meet  their  needs.  Regional  centers 
were  set  up  throughout  the  country;  one  of 
which  is  the  Northwest  Region  comprised  of 
Montana,  Alaska,  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon. 


HUGGING— Roger  (left)  gets  a  hug  from  June 
Miller,  director  of  this  program.  Hugging  is  a 
part  of  the  therapeutic  phase  in  this  program. 

Montana  has  two  programs — one  at  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
in  Great  Falls  and  one  at  Boulder  River 
School  and  Hospital  in  Boulder.  31  deaf- 
blind  children  have  been  identified  in  Mon- 
tana to  this  point.  Three  children  who  are 
not  directly  involved  are  quite  young  and 
live  at  home  with  their  parents.  These  chil- 
dren are  visited  regularly  by  the  program 
director  and  their  parents  are  provided  with 
programmed  activities  to  work  on  during 
the  week. 

The  unit  in  Great  Falls  was  set  up  as  an 
experimental  program  starting  with  a  limit- 
ed number  of  high  functioning  deaf-blind 
children  who  will  most  benefit  from  an  acad- 


emically-oriented program.  All  of  these  chil- 
dren are  multi-handicapped  with  primary 
sensory  loss  in  one  channel  (vision  or  hear- 
ing) coupled  with  orthopedic  handicaps, 
and/or  significant  sensory  loss  in  the  other 
channel.  All  of  them  show  a  developmental 
lag,  ranging  from  mild  to  severe. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  change  to  an  en- 
vironment where  there  are  normal  children 
to  serve  as  models  (who  verbalize,  initiate 
and  read  manual  signs,  and  interact  with 
adults  and  with  their  peers)  should  prove  to 
be  of  great  benefit  for  our  deaf-blind  children. 

This  program  is  highly-structured  and  sen- 
sory-stimuiating.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
on  communication,  self-care  skills,  motor 
development,  perceptual  development,  mo- 
bility training,  and  socialization.  Each  child 
is  programmed  individually  at  one  of  the 
staff  meetings.  Behavioral  objectives  are 
established  for  each  child  and  written  and 
revised  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  staff. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAYTIME-Jeff  Peighord  and 
Maureen  Riley  are  learning  independent  appro- 
priate playing. 


Continued  on  Page  Four 
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Discipline  is  of  a  firm  and  loving  kindness; 
certain  boundaries  are  set  to  which  the  chil- 
dren must  adhere.  Nothing  is  done  for  the 
child  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  himself. 

The  prime  concern  of  the  entire  staff  is 
to  communicate  love  to  these  children;  love 
is  essential  because  we  see  ourselves  reflect- 
ed in  the  actions  of  another.  Touch  is  the 
most  important  act  of  communication  and 
can  relay  to  these  children  how  others  feel 
about  them.  They  are  caressed,  cuddled, 
hugged  and  held. 

Athough  these  children  are  capable  of 
many  skills,  they  are  not  motivated  of  them- 
selves to  perform  —  they  need  stimulation 
and  encouragement. 

It  takes  a  novel  experience  to  make  an 
impression  on  these  children.  We  want  to 
heighten  their  awareness  of  world  outside 
themselves.  Therefore  they  are  taken  on  a 
field  trips  to  expose  them  to  new  environ- 
ments such  as  a  bakery,  to  mountains  for 
Christmas  tree  hunting,  shopping,  eating  in 
restaurants,  swimming,  boating,  horseback 
riding,  a  circus,  parades,  dancing  party,  etc. 

The  program  consists  of  7  children — 5 
girls  and  2  boys  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  10 
years.  The  teachers  awaken  the  children  at 
7:00  a.m.  and  work  with  them  until  9.00  a.m. 
on  self  care  skills  that  include  toilet  training, 
dressing,  eating,  bathing  and  other  personal 
hygiene  skills.  The  children  then  go  to  the 
classroom  and  spend  2  hours  in  individual- 
ized, highly-structured  programs. 

The  children  return  to  the  dorm  at  11:30 
a.m.  for  lunch  time  eating  programs.  Each 
of  the  four  teachers  gives  up  one  noon  hour 
a  week  to  supervise  the  children  from  12:00 
to  1:00  for  a  rest  period.  Structured  pro- 
grams are  again  ran  from  1:00  to  2:00  p.m. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  un- 
structured activities  such  as  gym,  art,  swim- 
ming and  field  trips.  From  3  p.m.  to  bedtime 
their  regular  dormitory  staff  members  super- 
vise the  children. 

Much  action  takes  place  in  the  dormitory; 
the  children  have  their  own  playroom  where 
other  students  come  to  play  with  them.  This 
interaction  with  their  peer  group  is  as  great 
a  part  of  their  training  as  any  academic 
teaching.  The  importance  of  socialization 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  foster  grand- 
parent program  provides  an  additional  source 
of  love  and  positive  self-image. 

The  goal  for  the  children  in  our  program 
is  for  them  to  become  as  self-reliant  as  pos- 
sible. Some  may  always  have  to  live  in  a 


sheltered  environment,  while  others  may  be 
capable  of  further  training. 

We  want  them  to  experience  the  pleasures 
and  joys  of  life  such  as  feeling  the  wind  and 
rain  on  their  face,  and  the  joy  of  running 
free,  the  warm  clasp  of  a  hand  and  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  beauty  of  another  per- 
son ...  a  free  exchange  of  love. 


HELPING  HANDS — Dan  Gregier  guides  Roger's 
hands  to  the  buttons.  Teaching  dressing  skills 
is  a  part  of  the  program. 


PULL!  —  Helen  Kane  is  having  some  difficulty 
pulling  on  her  panty  hose.  LeeAnn  Darnutzer 
stands  by,  ready  to  give  assistance  whenever 
necessary,  during  dressing  skills  training. 
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EARLY  MORNING  ROUTINE-Carol  Caldwell 
makes  one  of  the  beds.  At  such  times  we  find 
the  training  is  not  just  for  the  children. 


BLOWING  BUBBLES!  -  Holly  Fredericks  enjoys 
seeing  bubbles  floating  near  her  so  bubbles  are 
good  reinforcers  when  Holly  deserves  praise 
for  her  work.  Carol  Caldwell  (right)  is  about 
to  send  a  bubble  on  its  way. 


MILK-COOKIES  BREAK— Helen  Kane  and  the 
other  children  (not  pictured)  relish  their  cookies 
and  milk, 
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BREAKFAST  TIME-Left  to  right  are  Holly  Fred- 
ericks, Sheri  Skovgaard,  Helen  Kane.  Self-feed- 
ing skills  are  taught. 


CUP— Holly  is  following  Sheri  Skovgaard  in 
giving  the  sign  language  for  a  cup.  Teaching 
the  sign  language  is  a  part  of  this  compre- 
hensive, saturation  program  of  education. 


LIGHT  FILTERING— Maureen  Riley  is  performing 
what  is  called  light  filtering,  a  stereotypic  be- 
havior. One  of  the  goals  in  this  program  is  to 
modify  such  behaviors  by  guiding  them  into 
more  useful  channels. 
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Our  Deaf-Blind  Children's  Future 


By  Edward  J.  Woterhouse 

Former  Superintendent,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

(This  was  a  paper  read  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Teachers  of  the  Blind  Council,  Nanuwera,  New 

Zealand,  Jan.  1972.) 


The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  great 
increase  in  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children  in  a  number  of  widely  scat- 
tered areas.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  rubella 
epidemics  which  did  not  spare  pregnant 
women  and  resulted  in  their  giving  birth  to 
defective  children  in  great  numbers. 

Educators  and  others  are  struggling  to 
solve  the  problems  this  has  produced.  Still 
in  the  development  stage  are  such  matters 
as  effective  parent  counseling,  assessment 
of  a  child's  potential,  the  preparation  of  ap- 
propriate curricula  and  the  perfecting  of 
teaching  techniques. 

Even  as  we  devote  ourselves  to  these  mat- 
ters, the  fi'ture  of  these  children  clamours 
for  our  attention.  A  factor  which  seriously 
complicates  planning  is  the  wide  variety  in 
the  types  of  children  involved.  Even  among 
the  rubella  deaf-blind,  though  we  find  the 
phrase  "a  typical  rubella  syndrome"  in  the 
literature,  the  variety  of  handicaps  and  the 
range  in  pupil  potential  is  very  great.  With 
the  addition  of  non-rubella  children,  includ- 
ing the  occasional  child  who  has  been  adven- 
titiously injured,  the  range  is  greater  still. 
Yet  all  these  children  whom  we  consider 
"deaf-blind"  have  certain  communication 
problems  in  common,  so  that  we  are  justified 
in  treating  them  as  a  distinct  group. 

Within  this  group,  of  course,  are  children 
whose  additional  handicaps,  physical,  mental 
or  emotional,  may  be  so  serious  that  we 
have  to  consider  them  as  the  major  problem 
with  deafness  and  blindness  secondary  in 
their  effects. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  rubella  deaf- 
blind  children  have  been  classified  as  men- 
tal defectives  and  placed  in  mental  institu- 
tions. Some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
about  the  Tightness  of  such  placements  and 
hopes  raised  that  a  more  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  children  might  lead  to  relocating 
at  least  some  of  them  in  educational  settings. 
Recent  experience  in  New  England,  however, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  suitability  of 


nearly  all  such  placements  in  that  area, 
though  the  conditions  in  which  some  of  them 
live  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Treatment  of  children  in  institutions  varies 
in  quality  depending  largely  on  the  size  and 
training  of  the  staff.  Before  turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  future  of  more  promising  deaf- 
blind  children,  let  us  recognize  that  while 
most  of  these  children  in  mental  institutions 
may  belong  there,  many  can  be  trained  to 
be  more  self-reliant  and  to  live  more  reward- 
ing lives. 

When  possible,  educators  trained  in  this 
field  should  lend  their  encouragement  to  the 
staffs  of  mental  institutions  to  devote  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  their  deaf-blind 
children  with  the  highest  potential,  those  of 
college  calibre.  It  is  possible  that  few,  if 
any,  rubella  children  will  fall  in  this  group, 
though,  since  the  rubella  virus  seems  to 
have  been  less  damaging  in  some  regions  of 
the  world  than  others,  this  prediction  may 
prove  false. 

Something  can  perhaps  be  learned  from 
the  very  small  group,  probably  fewer  than 
twelve  in  the  world,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  deaf  and  blind  since  infancy  and 
who  have  obtained  an  university  degree  or 
are  of  comparable  ability.  Even  within  this 
small  group  there  are  wide  differences.  Some 
things,  however,  they  have  in  common.  All 
can  communicate  fluently,  usually  using  two 
or  more  means.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
learned  to  speak  intelligibly.  Whatever  their 
occupation,  they  seem  to  be  outgoing  people 
with  a  gift  for  friendship  that  is  outstanding. 
In  spite  of  communication  difficulties,  I  am 
enriched  by  the  warmth  of  affection  of  my 
deaf-blind  friends. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  the 
losing  of  hearing  and  sight  does  not  auto- 
matically make  one  friendly.  I  think  the  ex- 
planation is  different.  We  all  need  some 
good  personal  relationships  for  success.  The 
deaf-blind,  whom  Helen  Keller  character- 
ized as  "the  loneliest  people  on  earth,"  per- 
haps cannot  survive  without  giving  affection. 
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Successful  deaf-blind  persons  have  other 
qualities  besides  friendliness  in  common. 
They  include  a  high  level  of  motivation,  plen- 
ty of  determination,  patience  far  beyond  my 
comprehension,  physical  stamina  and  cour- 
age. Now  these  people  I  am  describing  are 
self-supporting  and  fully  employed,  except 
in  one  instance,  who  is  a  happy  and  capable 
housewife.  Yet  it  would  be  false  to  call  them 
"independent."  Compared  with  the  ordinary 
man  and  woman  they  live  lives  of  great 
dependence  on  services  for  which  they  pay 
themselves,  or  which  are  provided  by  an 
understanding  and  cooperative  employer  or 
agency.  During  their  productive  years,  this 
kind  of  dependence  is  tolerable,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  how  menacing  old 
age  must  be. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  successful  deaf-blind 
perhaps  longer  than  their  numbers  warrant, 
but  I  think  it  is  convenient  to  use  their  ex- 
ample as  a  yardstick  against  which  we  can 
predict  the  future  of  the  less  gifted.  While 
many  deaf-blind  childern  may  grow  up  to 
"earn  a  living,"  most  of  them  will  require 
some  sort  of  sheltered  home  life  where  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  of  eating,  sleeping  and 
being  housed  and  clothed.  Complete  in- 
dependence is  hardly  a  realistic  goal  for  the 
deaf-blind. 

The  deaf-blind  person  who  is  happily  mar- 
ried is  indeed  fortunate,  but  few  enjoy  this 
happiness  and  we  as  educators  cannot 
guarantee  it  for  our  pupils.  Living  with  par- 
ents is  normally  of  limited  duration  and  shar- 
ing a  home  with  relatives  can  sometimes  be 
intolerable  for  all  concerned. 

It  is  not  too  soon  for  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  our  present  pupils  to  en- 
quire about  future  living  facilities.  Will  there 
be  a  need  for  special  hostels,  or  provision  for 
specialized  boarding  houses?  In  some  coun- 
tries, including  America,  there  is  a  trend 
away  from  hostels  for  the  handicapped. 
Should  this  trend  be  reversed?  Are  hostels 
really  the  right  solution  for  the  deaf-blind? 
With  their  serious  communications  problems 
it  is  infinitely  easier  for  the  deaf-blind  to  con- 
gregate together,  and  there  will  build  up 
strong  pressures  in  this  direction  by  the 
deaf-blind  themselves  as  well  as  some  of 
the  agencies  serving  them. 

To  an  educator,  isolation  of  his  pupils  can 
never  be  an  acceptable  goal — at  least  be- 
fore old  age  sets  in,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then.  Yet  this  may  well  be  what  will  happen. 
It  is  not  the  primary  goal  of  teachers  to  solve 
these  social  problems,  but  if  we,  who  under- 
stand what  can  and  what  cannot  be  expected 


of  deaf-blind  men  and  women  do  not  concern 
ourselves  with  them,  will  anyone  else  do  it  as 
intelligently? 

But  within  our  own  role  as  teachers,  per- 
haps we  can  help.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  each  one  of  our  deaf- 
blind  children,  although  he  does  not  know 
it,  is  daily  waging  a  war  against  a  dreary  and 
possibly  intolerably  lonely  adulthood.  It  is  a 
contest  which  will  follow  him  all  his  days. 

Are  we  giving  our  children  all  the  weapons 
we  can  to  help  them  win?  They  need  the  best 
possible  education  of  training  that  they  can 
absorb.  This,  I  am  sure  we  accept,  and  what 
all  our  present  endeavours  are  aimed  at  pro- 
viding. But  what  about  the  essential  weapon 
of  personality — the  trait  which  I  have  sug- 
gested is  essential  for  social  survival.  Do 
our  curricula  provide  for  maximum  opportu- 
nities for  social  growth?  Do  we  rate  a  cheer- 
ful "good  morning"  as  high  as  a  well-spelled 
sentence?  Do  our  programmers  for  training 
teachers  pay  enough  attention  to  personality 
development?  Do  we  enlist  the  family  in 
giving  a  child  the  sense  of  security  in  which 
he  can  grow  in  spite  of  his  affliction?  Are 
we  enticing  a  child's  interest  away  from  his 
own  concerns  to  include  an  interest  and  con- 
cern for  others?  Do  we  fortify  his  courage 
in  all  possible  ways? 

None  of  these  things  can  happen  without 
an  affectionate  relationship  between  teacher 
and  child.  A  teacher  s  task  is  so  much  vaster 
than  imparting  knowledge.  This  is  true  for 
all  teachers  and  all  pupils.  It  is  infinitely  truer 
when  the  child  is  blind  and  deaf,  when  en- 
joyment of  life  usually  begins,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  the  teachers'  helping 
hands. 

Deaf-blind  pupils  learn  while  they  are  un- 
der the  sheltering  umbrella  of  the  teacher's 
understanding  of  their  capabilities.  In  due 
course  they  must  go  out  from  under  this 
protection.  If  this  is  not  to  be  a  shattering 
experience  they  must  be  helped  to  venture 
out  as  often  as  possible  during  the  school 
years.  Unless  he  learns  social  competence 
as  a  pupil,  and  has  to  learn  it  by  the  way 
of  trial  and  error  later,  the  trial  may  prove 
too  difficult  and  the  errors  too  many. 

We  can  expect  our  deaf-blind  pupils  to 
grow  into  quite  remarkable  people  if  we 
help  them  reach  out  to  the  world.  One  only 
wishes  we  could  have  equal  faith  in  society 
reaching  halfway  in  response. — THE  OP- 
TIMIST, Sept.,  1973. 
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The  pupils  from  Mrs.  Stafne's  room,  along 
with  John  Marinaccio,  Mrs.  Gillis,  Ron  Darcy, 
and  Mrs.  Stafne,  had  a  very  worthwhile  trip 
to  the  State  Library  in  Helena.  A  tour  was 
given  of  the  area  where  shelves  and  shelves 
of  talking  books  are  kept.  We  were  told  that 
cassette  tapes  are  replacing  the  talking 
books,  and  becoming  popular.  They  have  a 
new  copy  machine  that  copies  cassette 
tapes,  which  is  a  big  help  in  supplying  tapes 
for  patrons. 

In  social  studies  we  were  studying  forest 
regions  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
Northwest  forest  in  Oregon  and  the  rain  for- 
est of  South  America.  We  were  introduced 
to  the  South  American  Indians  and  how  the 
Spaniards  would  attack  them.  Mrs.  Stafne 
brought  a  very  large  knife  in  a  leather  case, 
known  as  machete,  which  was  used  by  the 
native  as  a  weapon  and  a  tool,  a  pair  of 
Estribos,  brass  stirrups,  used  by  the  Span- 


iards when  on  their  horses,  to  protect  their 
feet  from  being  inured  by  the  enemy.  Be- 
sides the  weapons  we  were  shown  a'  rawana 
(poncho)  made  from  the  wool  of  Llama,  and 
animal  that  lives  in  the  mountainous  area  of 
South  America. 

We  invited  Mrs.  Garland's  and  Roger's 
class  to  share  this  with  us. 

Our  visit  to  the  Ulm  pishkun  was  most  in- 
teresting. We  saw  where  the  buffalo  went 
over  the  cliff  and  found  splinters  of  bones 
below  the  cliff.  This  jump  dates  back  to  the 
60  s  and  is  a  National  monument.  There  was 
also  a  prairie  dog  town  in  this  area,  many 
holes  underground,  where  the  prairie  dogs 
lived. 

A  class  of  deaf  students  and  their  student 
teacher,  Pat  Reega,  and  a  guest,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, from  the  University  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado, Greeley,  accompanied  us. 

Brian  Pfleger  was  visiting  at  his  home  in 
Billings.  When  he  was  there  he  went  on  a 
hunting  trip  with  his  father  and  they  got 
two  deer.  This  was  a  great  occasion  for 
Brian. 

We  carved  pumpkins  and  made  jack-o- 
lanterns  at  school.  We  had  a  party  in  the 
afternoon. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  attend  a 
performance  given  by  Ella  Jenkins,  a  very 
good  soloist,  at  the  C.  M.  Russel  school. 


PRIZEWINNERS— The  winners  in  the  junior  div- 
ision of  recent  Halloween  masquerade  party  are 
(left  to  right)  Andy  Campros,  Gary  Shular  and 
Earl  Murphy.  Photo  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Herens. 


THEN  ...  A  BEDLAM!— As  soon  as  the  pinta 
hit  the  floor,  scattering  the  goodies,  there  was 
a  mad  scramble.  Identifiable  in  the  above  photo 
are  (left  to  right,  foreground)  Andy  Campros, 
Barbara  Ryan,  Suzette  Scott  and  Philip  Janes. 
In  the  background  on  left  is  Barbara  Hathaway. 
Photo  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Herens. 
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Hiking  at  Kings'  Hill 

We  went  to  Kings'  Hill  area  for  our  rec- 
reation last  month.  As  soon  as  we  arrived 
there,  we  went  hiking  to  the  ranger's  tower 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  hill  was  very  steep 
and  we  had  a  hard  time  climbing  it.  After 
we  arrived  to  the  top,  we  found  that  the 
tower  was  closed.  For  the  return  trip,  we 
were  divided  into  3  groups.  We  went  by  dif- 
ferent trails  to  our  picnic  area.  Sometimes  we 
collected  dry  pine  cones  for  the  Class  of 
1976  fund  raising.  Some  of  us  got  blisters 
on  our  feet.  We  were  so  tired  after  we  ar- 
rived back  at  the  picnic  ara. 

We  cooked  our  hamburgers  and  ate  them. 
They  were  the  most  delicious  hamburgers 
we  had  ever  eaten.  After  we  cleaned  up  the 
area,  we  left  there  to  return  to  the  school 
campus. 

— Howard  Hammel 

Our  Trip  to  Billings 

The  National  Theater  for  the  Deaf  gave  a 
play  at  Billings  on  November  1.  Mr.  McManus 
arranged  for  us  to  go  there  to  see  a  play.  He 
got  the  bus  for  us.  We  left  on  Friday  at  about 
3:30  p.m.  In  the  bus,  we  talked,  ate  our  lunch, 
slept  or  read  books.  We  rode  on  the  bus 
for  4  or  5  hours.  We  arrived  at  Eastern  Mon- 
tana College  in  Billings  where  the  play  was 
to  be  given. 

We  met  Doug  Harasymczuk  and  Doug 
Catron.  It  sure  was  nice  to  see  them  again. 

1  also  saw  some  friends  from  Bozeman  camp. 
We  got  our  tickets,  found  our  seats  and 
watched  the  plays.  The  plays  were  very 
good  but  their  signs  were  difficult  to  read 
because  they  signed  too  fast.  However,  I 
could  understand  what  the  play  was  about.  I 
knew  a  man,  Ed  Waterstreet.  He  once  came 
to  our  camp  at  Bozeman  two  years  ago.  We 
were  glad  to  see  him  again. 

I  hope  those  people  can  give  us  other 
plays  in  the  future.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
for  us  to  see  the  deaf  on  the  stage. 

— Laurie  Mullins 


The  Black  Bear 

One  summer,  several  years  ago,  my  uncle 
and  my  family  decided  to  go  camping.  We 
went  in  my  uncle's  truck  with  the  camper  and 
our  car.  We  brought  our  pop-up  tent  as  we 
planned  to  sleep  in  the  tent,  too.  We  camped 
at  the  Benchmark  campground.  We  set  up 
our  tent  and  then  we  fished  nearby.  We  got 
some  fish  and  had  them  for  our  supper.  Soon 
we  decided  to  turn  in.  The  adults  had  the 
feeling  that  we  shouldn't  sleep  in  the  tent. 
So  we  girls  slept  in  the  camper  and  the 
men  in  our  car.  They  were  right  too.  Next 
morning  the  men  told  us  that  they  had  seen 
a  big  black  bear  walking  around  nearby  our 
place.  They  said  it  was  early  dawn  and  it 
was  difficult  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

There  were  other  people  camping  out  near 
us.  They  slept  inside  their  tent.  The  bear 
was  around  their  campgrounds  and  ate  some 
food  from  the  table  and  on  the  ground  which 
they  had  left  outside  overnight.  We  had  kept 
our  food  in  our  car.  When  those  people  got 
up  that  morning  and  discovered  what  had 
happened,  they  left  right  away. 

The  bear  came  back  to  our  camp  but  the 
men  didn't  see  him  because  they  had  gone 
back  to  sleep.  The  bear  damaged  our  foam 
cooler,  2  plastic  bags  for  water,  and  the  ice- 
paks.  There  were  footprints  around  the  tent 
and  a  little  stain  of  blood  on  the  tent.  We 
were  very  thankful  we  hadn't  slept  in  the 
tent.  We  really  enjoyed  camping  out  there. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

Montana  Historical  Museum 

Mr.  LeMieux  and  Mrs.  McCollom's  classes 
went  to  Helena  to  visit  the  Montana  Historical 
Museum.  Pat,  our  student  teacher,  joined 
us  to  help  interpret  for  us.  We  saw  many 
parts  of  the  museum,  such  as  scenes  of  Gen- 
eral Custer,  Indians'  life,  cowboys  and 
ranch  life.  We  saw  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
room  and  his  Indian  pictures.  We  visited  the 
rooms  where  there  were  displays  of  old 
fashion  cars,  World  War  I  and  II  uniforms, 
Revolutionary  War  uniforms,  old  airplanes, 
and  old  houses  in  the  museum.  We  enjoyed 
going  through  the  museums. 

We  went  to  McDonald's  for  lunch.  Mrs.  Mac 
gave  each  of  us  one  dollar  to  buy  a  ham- 
burger and  coke.  Jim  Pedersen  came  in  and 
ate  with  us.  After  lunch,  we  visited  other 
interesting  places  in  and  around  Helena  be- 
fore returning  to  the  school. 

— Flarin  Big  Lake 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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"The  Rare  Disease" 

One  day  a  young  boy  who  loved  to  tease 
everybody  decided  to  play  a  trick  on  his 
teacher  and  make  her  think  that  he  was  ill 
with  a  disease  which  no  one  had  ever  seen 
before.  He  used  little  air  bubbles  which  he 
attached  to  his  body,  then  he  painted  him- 
self green  all  over.  He  went  around  fine  but 
screamed  "ouch"  when  the  kids  touched 
him.  Finally  the  teacher  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer  and  excused  him  to  go  home. 
She  told  him  not  to  come  back  to  school 
until  the  disease  was  gone.  The  boy  never 
returned  to  school.  He  just  couldn't  remove 
the  green  paint  on  himself  and  he  was  too 
embarrassed  to  go  to  school  in  green  paint. 

— Darcie  LeMieux 

Camping  Trip 

(Teacher's  Note:  This  trip  is  a  figament 
of  the  imagination,  but  I  could  vouch  for 
the  incidents  as  described  as  actually 
happening  to  me  if  I  ever  permitted  my- 
self to  be  talked  into  going  on  a  camp- 
ing trip!) 

Mrs.  McCollom  and  all  the  girls  in  her 
class  went  on  a  camping  trip  last  weekend. 
It  turned  out  to  be  fun  and  funny. 

We  left  on  a  Friday  afternoon  at  3:00  and 
went  to  Canada  to  camp.  When  we  arrived 
there  we  set  up  our  tents.  Poor  Mrs.  Mac 
had  a  terrible  time  putting  up  her  tent.  So 
the  girls  helped  her  put  up  the  tent.  Then  we 
started  to  make  a  fire  so  that  Mrs.  Mac  could 
fix  our  supper.  Pretty  soon  Mrs.  Mac  smelled 
something  terrible.  It  was  a  skunk!  She 
started  running,  carrying  the  beans  with  her, 
and  all  the  girls  started  to  laugh. 

We  sat  around  the  fire,  eating  our  dinner 
and  talked.  Then  we  put  out  the  fire  and 
went  to  bed. 

During  the  night  Mrs.  Mac  could  feel 
something  on  her  sleeping  bag  and  she 
turned  on  the  flashlight.  She  saw  a  rattle- 
snake! She  started  to  scream  and  ran  out  of 
the  tent  in  her  nightgown.  While  she  was 
running  she  got  caught  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree  and  it  tore  the  whole  back  of  her  night- 
gown. So  we  went  and  helped  her  out. 

On  Saturday  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Mac  got 
up  and  went  for  some  fish  for  our  breakfast. 
While  we  were  fishing,  poor  Mrs.  Mac  was 
having  a  terrible  time.  She  had  fallen 
into  the  water  5  times  and  she  also  got 
the  fish  hook  in  the  back  of  her  pants.  So 
she  gave  up  while  the  girls  were  catching 


them  like  crazy.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  just 
had  one  problem  after  the  other. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  had  to  get  up  and 
leave  early  because  it  was  a  long  drive  back. 
So  we  packed  up  and  left.  On  our  way  back 
Mrs.  Mac  had  a  flat  tire  and  she  had  a  hard 
time  getting  the  girls  to  help  her  with  the 
tire.  The  girls  wanted  to  sleep  so  she  did 
the  work  herself.  We  finally  got  home,  in  a 
happy  mood  and  told  the  kids  about  our 
trip.  The  girls  were  standing  there  watching 
Mrs.  Mac  dragging  herself  to  the  door  and 
grumbling,  puffing  and  sweating.  She 
dragged  herself  over  to  the  girls  and  said, 
"Boy,  this  is  the  last  trip  I  will  ever  take!" 
Then  her  husband  came  and  took  her  home. 

So  it  was  fun  for  us  and  not  so  funny  for 
Mrs.  McCollom. 

— Linda  Goergen 
Field  Trip 

We  went  to  Helena  and  visited  the  Mon- 
tana Historical  museum.  We  visited  the  In- 
dian and  Cowboys  Rooms.  We  saw  the  room 
which  displayed  Indian's  clothes. 

Then  we  said  we  were  hungry,  so  we 
went  to  McDonald's  for  lunch. 

Jim  Pedersen  came  to  McDonald's  for 
lunch.  He  did  not  know  that  we  were  there. 
Jim  Pedersen  was  surprised  that  we  were 
in  McDonald's.  After  lunch  we  went  to  the 
bank  to  see  the  gold  and  silver  display. 

We  visited  the  State  Capitol  and  Mr.  Le- 
Mieux showed  us  the  governor's  home.  It 
was  pretty.  We  visited  the  old  Broadwater 
Hotel  and  Natatorium  near  Helena.  We  visit- 
ed an  old  German  house.  Some  of  the  house 
had  been  burned,  but  not  too  badly.  The 
men  fixed  the  house.  The  house  looked  like 
an  old  house.  Then  we  went  back  to  school. 

We  were  tired  from  the  trip. 

— Tina  Braden 

My  Birthday 

My  day  was  a  beautiful  day.  After  school 
hours,  Roxy  took  me  back  to  the  school  for 
the  deaf.  Then  about  10  minutes  later  my 
dad  came  to  take  me  out  to  eat.  Tina  also 
came  with  us.  My  mother  was  at  the  doctor. 
So  we  went  to  meet  my  mom.  She  had  waited 
for  her  turn  for  1  hour. 

We  went  to  Sears.  My  mom  bought  some- 
thing for  my  dad,  for  Christmas.  Then  we 
went  to  K-Mart  for  a  little  more  Christmas 
shopping.  And  plus  for  my  birthday  gifts. 
I  got  a  stereo  stand,  2  tapes,  and  a  neck- 
lace. Tina  got  a  T-shirt  for  her  early  birth- 
day. 
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Then  we  went  to  "Black  Angus."  Tina  had 
fried  chicken,  my  mom  had  lobster  and  a 
little  bit  of  steak.  My  dad  and  I  had  rib 
steaks.  It  was  very  good. 

My  parents  took  Tina  and  me  back  to 
school. 

Tina  and  I  really  enjoyed  the  good  times 
with  my  family. 

— Semelee  Forrest 


Desiderata 

By  MAX  EHRMANN 

Crescendo  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  haste  and 
remember  what  peace  there  may  be  in 
silence!  As  far  as  possible,  without  surrender, 
be  on  good  terms  with  all  persons.  If  you 
compare  yourself  with  others,  you  may  be- 
come bitter  or  vain,  for  always  there  will  be 
greater  and  lesser  persons  than  yourself  .  .  . 

Take  kindly  the  counsel  of  the  years,  grace- 
fully surrendering  the  things  of  youth. 
Nurture  strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  in 
sudden  misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  your- 
self with  dark  imaginings.  Many  fears  are 
born  of  fatigue  and  loneliness. 

Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gentle 
with  yourself.  You  are  a  child  of  the  universe 
no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars;  you  have 
a  right  to  be  here,  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
clear  to  you,  no  doubt  the  universe  is  unfold- 
ing as  it  should. 

Therefore,  be  at  peace  with  God,  what- 
ever you  conceive  Him  to  be.  And,  whatever 
your  labors  and  aspirations,  in  the  noisy 
confusion  of  life,  keep  peace  in  your  soul. 
With  all  its  sham,  drudgery  and  broken 
dreams,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  world! 

Welcome  to  Quiet  Life 

"Have  you  ever  tried  dancing  without 
music  ...  or  watching  a  TV  drama  with  the 
sound  off  .  .  .  or  found  your  telephone  dis- 
connected just  as  the  burglar  came  through 
the  bedroom  window?  Such  experiences 
render  sensitive  insights  to  the  problems 
♦eced  by  people  who  must  live — and  learn — 
in  a  world  without  sound." 

Written  by  Dr.  Mayes  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, the  above  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 
preface  to  "Welcome  to  the  Quiet  Life,"  an 
orientation  manual  for  teachers  (and  train- 
ers of  teachers)  of  deaf  adults. 


The  manual  was  written  by  Robert  A 
Luke,  an  associate  in  Instruction  and  Pro- 
fessional Development  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Linda  Donnels,  Adult 
Basic  Education  Specialist  with  the  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Gallaudet  College, 
was  the  principal  consultant  to  Mr.  Luke. 

Written  as  a  handbook  offering  basic 
orientation  that  teachers  need  in  working 
with  deaf  adults,  "Welcome  to  the  Quiet 
Life"  provides  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  deafness  and  advice  on  the  use  of 
interpreters  in  the  classroom.  Of  particular 
assistance  to  project  coordinators  are  stra- 
tegies for  a  training  and  orientation  program 
fcr  teachers. 

For  a  free  desk  copy  and  information  on 
working  with  hearing  impaired  persons  in 
lifelong  learning  programs,  write  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  Continuing  Education. 

Additional  copies  of  "Welcome  to  the 
Quiet  Life"  are  available  for  50c  per  copy. 

Conference  on  Radio  Services 
For  Blind  Set  for  March 

A  national  conference  on  radio  reading 
services  for  Blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons  will  be  held  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  from  March  10  to  13,  1975.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  spon- 
soring this  conference,  the  first  of  its  kind,  to 
help  answer  the  many  questions  which  have 
arisen  about  radio  reading  services  for 
visually  impaired  persons. 

Radio  reading  services  are  those  in  which 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  are  read 
to  a  blind  and/or  physically  handicapped 
audience,  either  on  closed  circuit  radio  or 
on  open  broadcasting.  These  services  have 
increased  in  number  and  scope.  In  many 
communities,  agencies,  individuals  and  sta- 
tions want  to  begin  a  radio  reading  service 
but  have  many  questions  about  how  to  start, 
funding,  and  such. 

The  foundation  believed  a  national  con- 
ference was  needed  to  help  answer  those 
questions,  act  as  a  clearinghouse  of  infor- 
mation for  those  already  working  in  radio 
reading  services  and  provide  a  platform  for 
policies  and  philosophies  of  existing  and 
future  services. 

The  conference  is  open  to  any  individual 
or  agency  interested  in  starting  such  a  serv- 
ice, or  who  already  operates  a  radio  reading 
service.  For  information  and  registration 
forms,  write  William  F.  Gallagher,  director, 
Program  Planning  Department,  AFB,  15  W. 
16th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  (Elected) 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  Dolores  Colburg,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

Richard  C.  Bennett,  Great  Falls  Harriett  Meloy,  Helena 

Earl  J.  Barlow,  Browning  Fred  H.  Mielke,  Havre 

Bruce  M.  Brown,  Miles  City  Carolyn  Frojen,  Missoula 

Marjorie  King,  Winnett 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Murphy 

ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
Edward  Walters,  Business  Manager 
Vivienne  Kimball,  Clerk 

ACADEMIC  SCHOOL 

Robert  J.  Deming,  M.S.,  Principal 
Ron  Darcy,  M.S.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired 
Lucille  Krajacich,  M.A.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Primary-Intermediate  Departments  of  Hearing  Impaired 
Gary  Ruder,  M.S.,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education  and  Advanced  Department  of  Hearing  Impaired 


Willum  J.  Fitzgerald 


Francu  J.  Rauco 


Winifred   Wells,  Accountant 


Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Secretary 


Cheryl  Erickson,  B.S 
Diana  Fauth,  B.S. 
Karen  Garland,  B.S. 
Barbara  Gillis,  M.S. 
Richard  Gebo,  M.S. 
Joan  Hartman,  B.S. 


Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.S. 
Sylvia  Laf toon,  B.S. 
Robert  LeMieux,  B.S. 
Florence  McCollom,  B.S. 
Sandra  McGennis,  M.S. 


Mildred  Stafne,  M.A. 
Betty  VanTighem,  B.S. 
Mildred   Vasichek,  M.A. 
Sharon  Weaver,  B.S. 
Kay  Walters,  B.S. 
Marv  Woerner,  B.S. 


Carolyn  Caldwell,  B.A. 

Lois  Fairman 
George  Studencki,  Braillist 
Fred  Bischoff,  M.A.,  Missoula 


Sheri    Skovgaard,  B.A. 


Gary  McManus,  B.A. 
June  Meier,  B.S. 
Marcia  Miller,  B.A. 
Richard  Mullins 
Gina  Rogers,  B.S. 
Gene  Sanchez,  M.S. 
DEAF-BLIND  PROGRAM 
June  Miller,  Director 
LeeAnn  Darnutzer,  B.S.        Dan   Gregier,  M.S. 
INTERPRETERS 

Roxanne   Dillman       Stephanie  Lennon       Pat  Reega,  M.A.    Colleen  Theisen,  B.A. 
TEACHING  ASSISTANTS:  Alice  Guilbert,  Pam  Holden 

Pam  Draper,  Clerk  Beverly  LeMieux,  Material  Handler 

ITINERANT  TEACHING  STAFF 
Charles  Wright,  M.A,  Billings  Dennis  Slonaker,  B.A.,  Glendive 

Barbara  Renner,  M.A.,  Helena 

CHILD  CARE  and  GUIDANCE 

John  Pearson,  M.S.,  Director 

J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clinic        Madalaine  Gemar,  R.N.,  Assistant  Director 

HOL'SEPARENTS:  Ernest  Bateman;  Richard  Catron;  Gordon  Chibroski,  B.A.;  Sheri  Eckhardt,  B.S.;  Mary- 
Louise  Meiers,  B.A.;  Susan  Reavley,  B.S. 

CHILD-CARE  WORKERS:  Inez  Allen;  Terri  Baker,  Su  an  CuIIiton;  Diane  Gregoire;  Helen  Hartman;  Wal- 
ter Herbold;  Colleen  Hueth,  B.S.;  Marjorie  Kirby;  Cindy  Leach;  Maeona  Lee,  B.S.;  Pat  Reega,  M.A. 

COUNSELORS:  Charles  W.  Davis,  M.Ed.;  Mike  Theisen,  B.S.;  Diana  Wyatt,  M.Ed.;  Darwin  Younggren, 

B.S. 

FOOD  SERVICE:  Shirley  Davis,  Cook;  Veronica  Sekora,    Cook;    Helen   Stryjewski,    Dining   Room;  Debra 
Halverson,   Dining    Room;   LeeAnn   LaPierre,  Dining  Room;  Toni  Hutsell,  Dining  Room. 

HEALTH  CARE:  Rose  Horton,  Agnes  Letcher 

CLOTHING  CARE:  Rita  Herbold 

NIGHT  WATCHMEN:  George  Curtiss,  George  Kincaid 

MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vernon  Hippe,  Plant  Supervisor 
Newton  Shular  Randy   Rieket  Ray  Brady  Ken  Courtney 


